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THE MINISTERIAL REVOLUTION OF 1710 IN 
ENGLAND 

THE early history of English political parties has ever 
been interesting on account of their constant rivalries, 
their frequent contests at the polls, and their insistent 
searching for the form of political organization that should at 
once serve to gain the popular ear and retain them in favor. 
Early party leaders, in their humble way, were political pioneers 
who sought for ways and means of administering the govern- 
ment through Parliament, once the Revolution of 1688 had 
decided that the Crown should be subject to Parliament. No- 
where is the operation of early partisan politics more plainly 
visible or more significant for the future than in the ministerial 
revolution of 1710, which, according to Bishop Burnet, was so 
" sudden and so entire a change . . . [as] is scarce to be 
found in our history "." Another contemporary asserted that 
there never happened " any change more remarkable in this 
country". 2 Its importance was accentuated by the violently 
contested election which followed and supplemented it, prob- 
ably the most important canvass of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Since 1688, " no change had taken place in 
public affairs so rapid and complete ". 3 

This paper purposes to trace this movement and at the same 
time to indicate the political activity of Robert Harley, the 
place of the queen in political affairs, the influence of the 
moneyed men in politics, and the instability of cabinet gov- 
ernment. 

After William Ill's accession, domestic politics were more or 
less disregarded in the face of a serious foreign war, but once 
peace was signed, party struggles again became the dominant 
feature of English history, a tendency which was carried over 

1 History of My Own Time (1823), VI, p. 13. 

2 [Green], Memoirs of the Life and Ministerial Conduct of Jiolingiroie, p. 179. 
3 G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts, p. 502. 

184 
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into the next reign in spite of the recurrence of war. The 
Tory party was kindly disposed toward the prerogative and the 
Established Church, and found its membership among the 
landed gentry and their adherents, whereas the Whigs empha- 
sized the legislative power of Parliament and were benevolently 
inclined toward the Dissenters, from whose ranks their follow- 
ing was being constantly recruited. The Whig party drew the 
bulk of its membership from the larger towns and was sup- 
ported by the leading capitalists, who had invested in stocks of 
the East India Company and the Bank, as well as in govern- 
ment securities. The rivalry, therefore, of Whig and Tory was 
fundamentally a struggle between prerogative and parliamentary 
privilege, between town and country, between the landed and 
moneyed interests. In short, it was a political, social and eco- 
nomic contest for supremacy. 1 

In the score of years after 1688, the Whigs developed a 
group of five leaders who went by the name of the junto. The 
Tories were unable to organize so successfully, largely because 
they were divided in their allegiance to the Act of Settlement. 
At her accession Anne tried to govern with Tory ministers, but 
their arrogance soon proved their undoing, and she dismissed 
them one by one to make way for moderates of both parties, 
with whose aid she sought to stand above and between political 
parties.* This plan also proved impracticable, and the need of 
a unified ministry to continue the war and perfect the union 
with Scotland forced Anne to admit to the ministry the Earl of 
Sunderland, the most radical member of the junto, and for that 
reason most obnoxious to her. Gradually Whigs displaced 
moderate Tories, until she very reluctantly parted with Harley, 
her favorite secretary of state, early in 1708. 

Harley's dismissal unified the ministry, but threw him into 
opposition to it, in which position he was at first supported 

1 Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 20; Defoe, Review, VII, preface; The 
Examiner, no. 13; Whig Examiner, I, pp. 6, 17; The Observator, IX, p. 46; 
Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), VII, p. i. 

' Anne once wrote, " If I should be soe unfortunat as to fall into the hands of 
ether, I shall look upon myself, tho I have the name of queen, to be but in reality 
their slave." Morrison MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 472. 
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(more or less secretly) by the queen, who was most unwilling 
to allow the junto a free hand. Indeed, at all times, Anne dis- 
trusted the Whigs because she heartily disliked their kindness 
to Dissenters, and their attitude toward the Church and the pre- 
rogative. Her support of Harley and her opposition to the 
junto is evident in her refusal to appoint Somers lord president, 
even though his cause was promoted by the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough and the Earl of Godolphin as well as by the junto. She 
gave way eventually, after eight months of ceaseless importun- 
ing, in which the Whig majorities in the election of 1 708 and 
the death of her husband played an important part as factors 
impelling her to reverse her decision. 

In this contest between Anne and Harley on the one hand, 
and Godolphin and the junto on the other, the latter had their 
way. The ministry was not wholly Whig, however, for it was 
under the nominal leadership of Godolphin, a moderate Tory, 
supported by his friend and colleague, Marlborough, whose 
political affiliations were even less stable than his own. Dur- 
ing the early months of 1709, Anne became reconciled to her 
old friend and bosom companion, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
with whom she had quarreled over Mrs. Masham, one of the 
queen's ladies-in-waiting, and a cousin of both Harley and 
Lady Marlborough. Harley, however, kept in touch with 
court affairs through Mrs. Masham, and by the end of the year 
was in secret communication with Anne, seeking an opportunity 
to overthrow the junto. Of Anne's antipathy to the Whigs in 
general and the junto in particular, he sought constantly to 
make the most, and in this he was aided by the increasing dis- 
like which the queen now felt for Lady Marlborough, whose 
quarrels with her cousin were soon resumed. Marlborough, 
moreover, already had lost Anne's confidence, and aroused the 
distrust of both Whigs and Tories. At this very moment, 
Harley saw his opportunity of humiliating the Marlboroughs, 
and at the same time rewarding Mrs. Masham. 

The colonelcy of the second dragoons and the constableship 
of the Tower had just become vacant. Marlborough wished to 
give the latter office to a friend, but as a result of Harley's 
skilful intrigues, Earl Rivers was able to extract a promise from 
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the duke that he might go to the queen and say that the duke 
had no objection to his candidacy. Anne, without consulting 
Marlborough, immediately carried out this suggestion and ap- 
pointed Rivers. 1 Thus, at one stroke, Harley overreached the 
ministry and gained in the earl a valuable addition to his party. 

To fill the other vacancy was even more difficult. Marlbor- 
ough wished a favorite officer to head this famous regiment, 
but Anne requested him to appoint Colonel Hill, Mrs. Masham's 
brother. This was a direct blow at the duke's military author- 
ity, so he refused to comply and retired from court." Harley's 
shrewdness was manifest. In supporting Mrs. Masham he was 
attacking Marlborough's strongest position, but Anne saw in it 
no more than an endeavor to reward her favorite and she took 
the duke's refusal with bad grace. His actions gave point to 
Harley's insinuations that the ministry wished to make Anne a 
cipher in the government,' in spite of Marlborough's efforts 
to persuade her that he had no personal objection to Hill, but 
only to rewarding the brother of a waiting-woman, who had 
been ungrateful to his wife and disloyal to the ministry, at 
whom this stroke was aimed. The duke's withdrawal from 
court and the entreaties of Godolphin and Somers in his behalf 
fell on deaf ears. Anne demanded instant compliance. 4 

Sunderland at this juncture suggested to his colleagues that 
they should introduce into the Commons an address, begging 
the queen to put Mrs. Masham from her. 5 This both alarmed 
and infuriated Anne, who feared to lose her confidante and felt 
such a request to be an insult to the Crown. At once she 
frantically sought aid from her supporters, and became more 

1 Privy Council Register (P. R. O.), LXXXII, pp. 558, 569; J, Swift, Change 
of the Queen's last Ministry. See also). H. Burton, Reign of Queen Anne, III, 
p. 62. 

2 It was rumored that the duke had demanded that the Mashams, Ormond, Lady 
Hyde and Lady Fretchville " be immediately removed from court ". 

3 Lockhart Papers, I, p. 309; Gilbert Burnet, History of My Own Time, VI, 
p. 16. 

4 Marlborough MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 39; Private Correspondence 
of the Duchess of Marlborough (1838), hereafter cited a&Priv. Cor., II, p. 295. 

5 A. Boyer, Annals of the Reign of Queen Anne (cited below as Annals), IX, p. 
229; Other Side of the Question, p. 410; Wentworth Papers, p. 108. 
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conciliatory. Marlborough returned to Westminster to find to 
his great surprise that he could not rely upon the junto in his 
fight to remove Mrs. Masham. 1 Even his closest friends urged 
him to accept the overtures of the queen, who, through the 
advice of Harley and Colonel Hill, at last agreed to permit the 
duke to fill the appointment. It was, at best, only a half vic- 
tory for Marlborough, as the lady-in-waiting still remained at 
Anne's side, and her brother was pensioned at once and soon 
afterward promoted.* 

The compliance of the queen was due probably to Harley's 
fear that a discussion of Mrs. Masham would uncover his in- 
trigues against the ministry before they were ripe. The con- 
test which now ended, or appeared to end, revealed four things. 
It showed the inherent weakness of Godolphin and of Marl- 
borough, whose will, even in military affairs, was no longer 
supreme, since he could not depend on the Whigs ; it indicated 
a schism among the Whigs, a number of whom were jealous of 
the duke; it taught Mrs. Masham that she could expect no 
mercy from the junto, and the queen to what lengths the min- 
istry would go in trying to rid themselves of her favorite; 
lastly, it plainly suggested the potential power of Harley and 
the queen. The former was quite willing to make haste slowly 
and secretly. One obstacle to maturing his policy was Anne's 
unwillingness to disoblige Marlborough and Godolphin, who 
had been always so loyal to her. The duke's influence had 
been perceptibly lessened in past months, but his failure to ap- 
point Hill, and his apparent willingness to countenance an 
attack upon Mrs. Masham, lost him much of her confidence. 
The contest thus served Harley in two ways : it aroused Anne's 
resentment against Marlborough, probably his most dangerous 
rival, and permitted him to retain the aid of Mrs. Masham, who 
would do her utmost with the queen to discredit the Whigs, 
because they had attempted to disgrace her. 

Harley had already planned to ally himself with the High- 

1 A. Cunningham, History of Great Britain, II, p. 279; Lockharl Papers, I, p. 
316. 

2 Coxe Papers (Br. Mus.), XXXII, pp. 13, 20, 67; Annals, ix, p. 417. 
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fliers (or High Church Tories), who were probably the strong- 
est faction of that party, when the zeal of Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell furnished him the greatest of opportunities. Sacheverell 
had earlier incurred the enmity of the Whigs, but his sermon 
on November 5, 1709, proved the climax of his efforts in ad- 
vocating the doctrine of passive obedience. At that time he 
took occasion to refer to Godolphin as Volpone, 1 which was 
more than the sensitive lord treasurer could endure, especially 
when he felt strong enough to punish the bold preacher; so 
despite the opposition of Somers and Marlborough, the min- 
istry decided to impeach Sacheverell for treasonable utterances 
against the government. 2 Godolphin and the junto failed to 
see that the Highfliers considered this move a frontal attack 
upon the citadel of the High Church and the right of free 
speech, of which Englishmen have ever been so tenacious. 
The Tories persuaded the people that this impeachment was 
intended " rather to bring an odium on the clergy in general 
and on the avowed doctrines of the Church." 3 The women of 
England were aroused by this attack on the Church and be- 
came militant supporters of Sacheverell. 4 Fearing for the 
safety of the Anglican establishment, the lower clergy became 
his active champions and awakened the landed gentry and 
peasantry to a vivid sense of the danger to the Church. 

The trial itself raised both the question of religion and the 
problem of the succession with which it was so closely con- 
nected, for the sermon had emphasized the doctrine which, at 
least by implication, favored the claims of the Pretender. To 
a Stuart restoration, even at Anne's death, the Whigs were 
averse, partly because they would be driven from power, and 

'Defoe, Review, VI, p. 429; Carte MSS. (Bodleian), CXXV, p. 98; Hearne, 
Collections (Doble and Rannie, editors), II, pp. 314-15; Memoirs of John, Lord 
Somers, p. 114. 

2 Harley's brother said that the Whigs urged Godolphin to try Sacheverell, hoping 
so to compromise him with Anne as to put him entirely in their control. Mackin- 
tosh Papers (Br. Mus.), Add. MSS., 34515, f. 135. Cf. W. F. Lord, "Develop- 
ment of Political Parties during the Reign of Queen Anne", R. H. S. Transns. 
(1900), p. 83. 

8 A. Boyer, The Life of Queen Anne (1721), II, p. 299. 

* Defoe, Review, VII, pp. 69-76. 
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partly because they would in all probability lose their invest- 
ments in the Bank, East India stock and government securi- 
ties, should the Act of Settlement be repealed. Indeed, Sache- 
verell's supporters were referred to by outspoken Whigs as 
" Jacobites, Papists and indigent underworkmen ".* Had Anne 
died during the trial, it is probable that the Pretender would 
have succeeded her.* In trying Sacheverell, the Whigs empha- 
sized the constitutional principles of the Revolution. To make 
the issue clearer, they conceded the Pretender's legitimacy, and 
based their arguments against him and the doctrine of passive 
obedience entirely upon Parliament's right to regulate the suc- 
cession. 3 In a sense, then, the trial was a struggle between 
High Church and Low Church, between Stuarts and Hanover- 
ians, between landed gentry and moneyed classes, between 
Whigs and Tories. 

The Whigs aimed only at silencing treasonable attacks on the 
Revolution settlement, and definitely establishing the Revolu- 
tion principles. The Tories thought of it as did St. John, 
Harley's friend, who said that the Whigs had a " parson to 
roast, and they roasted him at so fierce a fire that they burned 
themselves". 4 Possibly no one foresaw the height to which 
religious fanaticism and political feeling would rise as a result 
of the trial of this Hercules of the Church, but once he was 
brought before the peers, the public manifested its sympathy 
in ways unmistakable. Organized mobs, excited by hunger, 
accompanied this political puppet to and from the trial, and 
they were openly encouraged to insult and intimidate leading 
members of the ministry. At night this High Church rabble 
diverted itself by destroying meeting houses and other property 
of Dissenters, and even contemplated attacks upon the Bank 
and Grocers' Hall, 5 institutions which to them symbolized the 

1 Priv. Cor. , II, p. 142. The Observator (IX, nos. 14 and 18) later referred to 
the riots as " Popish and High Church Plots ". 

2 W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, I, p. 74. It 
was alleged that Harley worked in the Stuart interest. Chadwick, Defoe, pp. 361-6. 

3 Carte MSS., CXXV, p. 99; Bath MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), I, p. 199. 
4 G. W. Cooke, Memoirs of Bolingbroke (2nd ed.), I, p. 103. 

5 Hearne, op. cit., II, p. 350; Defoe, Review, VI, p. 565; Port/. MSS., IV, p. 
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power of the moneyed Whigs. At last the disorder became so 
threatening that the Privy Council ordered out the Horse 
Guards and Foot Guards to disperse the rioters, who were made 
up largely of "butcher boys, crossing-sweepers, chimney- 
sweeps, costermongers, drabs, [and] the entire scum of the 
population ".* 

Throughout the trial Harley was busily intriguing behind the 
scenes. At his suggestion, the queen's ladies-in-waiting con- 
trived to increase Anne's resentment against Lady Marlbor- 
ough. Harley met the queen secretly during the trial and 
probably in conformity to his advice, Anne attended incognito, 
although despite the constant appeals of the High Church mob 
she steadily refused to make any positive statement. 2 Alarmed 
at the storm they had unwittingly raised, and faced by deser- 
tions from their ranks, the Whigs decided to propitiate the 
Highfliers by limiting Sacheverell's punishment to a prohibition 
from preaching for three years. This move was construed as 
a sign of weakness by the Tories, and bonfire celebrations be- 
came the order of the day, not only in London but in many of 
the provincial towns where the trial was followed with intense 
interest. 

It cost the ministry ^60,000 to punish Sacheverell and raise 
the country against itself. This trial is one of the significant 
events of the reign. It gave Harley an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of unifying the Tories against the ministry ; it taught the 
queen the strength of the Tories, making her more willing to 
listen to Harley's plans and more obstinate in her attitude to- 
ward the Whigs ; moreover, it gave Harley a martyr, who was 
willing by means of triumphal processions to act as advance 

532; S.P. Dam., Anne, XII, pp. 5-41; Impartial Review of the two last Parlia- 
ments (1711), pp. 190-3; Bagot MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 342. "The 
enthusiasm spread like contagion through all ranks of the people. Men seemed to 
suffer a temporary dereliction of sense and understanding and the mob and the 
nation were terms of the same import. No martyr suffering in the glorious cause of 
civil and religious liberty was ever so much an object of public applause and venera- 
tion as this wretched and fanatical preacher of nonsense, impiety, and sedition." 
W. Belsham, Memoirs of the House of Hanover, p. 50. 

1 H. A. Taine, History of English Literature (1874), HI, p. 74. 

2 Wharton MSS. (BodL), IV, p. 37; Memoirs of the Four Last Years of the 
Reign (1742), p. 76; Mackintosh Papers, Add. MSS., 34515, ff. I0l a -I02*. 
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agent for the Tories in the ensuing general election — an 
arrangement which admirably suited both Harley and the vain- 
glorious pastor — as the latter received an adulation amounting 
almost to worship, whereas the former reaped the fruits of his 
labor ; furthermore, the trial more clearly revealed to Harley 
the lack of unity among the Whig leaders, who did not know 
how many of their own number they could trust to vote against 
Sacheverell. 

This schism was much more pronounced than in the struggle 
two months earlier. As the trial progressed, prominent Whigs 
became either lukewarm toward impeaching Sacheverell, or 
openly favorable to his acquittal. Of this group the Duke of 
Somerset was the most conspicuous, the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
the most important. The former was by nature discontented ; 
his ability was mediocre and he resented Marlborough's neglect 
of his pretensions to political office, a feeling much accentuated 
when Marlborough failed, probably on account of the queen's 
opposition, to bestow a vacant regiment upon his heir. The 
proud duke was by 1710 obviously disaffected and did not sup- 
port the ministry in its fight against Mrs. Masham. A little 
later, flattered by the attentions of the queen, he began in his 
clumsy, bustling way to intrigue against Marlborough. He also 
tried to sow dissension among the Whigs and acted as a go- 
between for Harley and Shrewsbury. 1 When the vote was taken 
on Sacheverell, he was absent on the plea of illness, but Godol- 
phin ironically suggested that " it was only his profound wisdom 
that kept him from the house ".* Shrewsbury threw off his 
characteristic indecision and voted for acquittal ; Rivers simi- 
larly showed his gratitude for the constableship ; the powerful 
Scottish noble, Argyle, jealous of Marlborough, and his vanity 
touched by the attention of the queen and the Tories, although 
voting for conviction, vigorously opposed any punishment, a 
position in which he was supported by his brother Hay and the 
Earl of Mar.3 

1 Coxe Papers, XXX, pp. 97, 109; Portl. MSS., IV, pp. 537, 542-8, passim. 

* W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough (Bohn ed.), Ill, p. 25. 

5 A. W. Thibaudeau (ed.), Catalogue of the Morrison Autograph Collection, IV, 
p. 148; A. A. Locke, The Seymour Family, p. 165; F. Salomon, Geschichte des 
letsten Minisleriums Konigin Annas, p. 21. 
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Upon these facts Harley built his policy, since such evident 
divisions among the Whig leaders made it easier to secure the 
support of some of them and lessen the political activity of 
others. Shrewsbury had come to Harley's support, and his 
reward was prompt, as only a few days elapsed after the con- 
clusion of the trial till the " king of hearts " became lord 
chamberlain. 1 In a sense this was only the first step toward a 
realization of the promise Anne had made several weeks before 
that there " should be a thorough remove ", 2 a promise she 
was the more willing to keep in the face of the multitude of 
loyal addresses which poured in upon her as a result of the 
trial. To Harley, Shrewsbury's aid was invaluable. He was a 
moderate Whig of much ability, who had played an important 
r6le in the Revolution and who had later rendered good ser- 
vice to William III. Yet he was invariably timorous and left 
office in 1701 with the excuse that his health was failing. In 
1708 he returned to England, bearing in his train an Italian 
wife, whose morality and religion were so much in question 
that even in those days she was coldly received by the leading 
ladies at court. 3 The frigid demeanor of Lady Marlborough 
to his wife and the apparent failure of the ministry to give him 
an office suitable to his rank turned Shrewsbury toward Harley, 
who soon after his own dismissal in 1 708 held a conference 
with the duke in Oxfordshire. 4 Henceforth their intimacy so 
increased that a year later Shrewsbury was accused of intrigu- 
ing against the Whigs. Soon thereafter, Somerset, Rivers and 
Mar were supporting Harley, but not until the trial did Shrews- 
bury openly join them. 

Worn out by the heats of the trial, Godolphin had retired 

1 Carte MSS., CXXV, p. 96; Godolphin Papers, Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 28041, 
i. 23; N. Luttrell, Brief Relation of State Affairs, VI, p. 570. 
8 Legh MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 270. 

3 Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 35057, f. 9; G. P. R. James, Letters Illustrative of the 
Reign of William III, III, p. 264; Prim. Cor., I, p. 398. 

4 Private Diary of William, Lord Cowper, p. 43; Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Com. Rept.), II, pt. ii, p. 720. Shrewsbury seems to have been in Anne's good 
graces months before the beginning of 1710. Coxe Papers, XXIII, p. 48; XXIX, 
P- 59- 
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to the Newmarket race course to solace himself for his many 
political reverses, when Anne wrote him of Shrewsbury's ap- 
pointment. It was a disagreeable surprise not only to the lord 
treasurer but to the other ministers as well. Sunderland was 
enraged and naturally attributed it to the influence of Godol- 
phin, whereas many Tories thought it had been brought about 
by the junto, although Somerset claimed the honor. The 
mystification of the courtiers is in itself an evidence of Harley's 
skill. Godolphin was both alarmed and angry, not because he 
objected to the appointment, but because he had no knowledge 
of, or part in, the affairs. Anne's letter had concluded with 
the curious statement that she hoped he would approve of her 
action, 1 because she had already appointed Shrewsbury before 
he could interpose any objection. Nevertheless, the lord treas- 
urer protested in measured terms to the queen on account of 
Shrewsbury's relations with Harley. Godolphin hurried back 
to court, however, only to find Shrewsbury installed in office, 
and Anne equally displeased with his own letter and general 
demeanor. She intimated that she did not expect to make any 
further changes, 3 but refused to reconsider her decision, even 
when told that the " noise of the town was high on that sub- 
ject". 

Not only does this move exhibit how little reliance Anne 
placed in her ministers, but it also reveals the difference exist- 
ing among them at the very time when the idea of a cabinet 
was developing. Moreover, Shrewsbury's inclusion in the min- 
istry was due to Anne's secret advisers, and the plan was kept 
even from the first minister, until he was so placed as to make 
his remonstrances useless. When Godolphin learned of the 
matter, it was but natural that he should think of resigning, in- 
asmuch as he had threatened to do it for months. He never 
took the step, however, even when Sunderland severely criti- 
cised him for his pusillanimity, because he thought that Marl- 
borough could arrange some modus vivendi with the new lord 
chamberlain. 

1 [Green], op. cit., p. 185; Carte MSS., CXXV, p. 96. 
1 Carte MSS., CXXV, p. 96. 
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On this occasion Harley and the queen won a clean-cut vic- 
tory over the lord treasurer and the junto. Immediately after- 
ward "Colonel Hill received £1,000 for life". 1 Even earlier 
Marlborough had laid before Anne a list of army promotions, 
stopping just before Hill's name in the list of the brigadiers, 
and three short of the name of Mrs. Masham's husband in the 
colonels. This obvious attack upon her favorite angered the 
queen, who stubbornly insisted upon the inclusion of both 
names. The duke agreed to promote the latter, but stood firm 
against the former until the queen threatened to hold up all 
military promotions. 

The weakness of the ministry was evident," when even the 
great general could not have his way in military appointments 
against Anne's personal wishes. Some explanation is necessary 
to account for the decline of the power of the Marlboroughs at 
court. It dates at least from the accession of Sunderland to 
the ministry, and was increased by the dismissal of Harley 
from, and the accession of Somers to, the cabinet council. By 
that time, too, the concentration of so much power in one 
family aroused general distrust. The duke was the head of 
military affairs; his brother, of the admiralty; his son-in-law, 
Sunderland, the leading secretary of state ; his friend, Goldol- 
phin, the head of the treasury ; and his wife believed to be 
supreme over the queen. Marlborough, moreover, was a prince 
of the Empire and the King of Spain wished to make him 
governor-general of the Netherlands. 3 The duke and his 
duchess had an income of at least £60,000 from their official 
positions, and this aroused the envy of less fortunate courtiers. 
Marlborough was never popular either at court or among the 
masses, and when, at the close of 1 709, he applied to be made 
captain-general for life, they feared that he might become a 
Monk or a Cromwell. This suspicion increased when peace 

1 Coxe Papers, XXXII, p. 13. 

2 Marlborough was uneasy as to bis control of the army, and particularly jealous 
of Argyle. A. W. Thibaudeau, op. cit., IV, p. 149; Coxe Papers, XXXI, p. 23; 
XXXIII, p. 130. Anne promised to write him a letter making him "easy" if he 
submitted, ibid., XXXII, p. 52. 

3 Priv. Cor., II, p. 333. 
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negotiations failed. In the absence of decisive victories, the 
people began to murmur that he continued the war to enhance * 
his own glory and further the selfish interests of Holland and 
the Empire, both of whom had failed to shoulder their portion 
of the war burden, while England was staggering under the in- 
creasing weight of taxes, which made the masses anxious for 
peace. 1 

Lady Marlborough by this time really wielded little influence 
at court, although she was looked upon as the power behind the 
throne. Her parsimony and her tendency to meddle in private 
affairs added to her unpopularity even in the earlier months of 
the reign, when she was really close to Anne. She had tried, 
however, to turn the queen toward the Whigs, and had insisted 
on the appointment of the insolent Sunderland, as well as the 
dismissal of the popular Harley. The result was that her in- 
fluence with the queen fell rapidly, and when she bitterly at- 
tacked Mrs. Masham, her power disappeared. 3 Since the as- 
saults upon Harley and Mrs. Masham continued, Anne deter- 
mined to rid herself of the termagant. The other contests 
between the ministry and the queen early in 1710 had also 
weakened the influence of the Marlboroughs at court, and par- 
ticularly was this true of the Sacheverell trial, when Lady 
Marlborough unwittingly offended the sensitive pride of the 
queen. 4 The duchess was aware of her lack of power, but 
hoped to reinstate herself in Anne's confidence by a personal 
interview. This she found it almost impossible to secure, but 
once secured, she was completely discomfited by the stubborn 
will of the woman she expected to conquer. From that day in 
April, 1 710, Lady Marlborough never again had audience with 
Queen Anne. Her political power had departed. 

'John Arbuthnot, Law is a Bottomless Pit, pt. ii; Carte MSS., CXXV, p. 99. 

* S. P. Dom., Anne, VIII, p. 70; Carte MSS., CXXV, p. 100; Bath MSS., I, 
p. 197. "And lastly the hope of being eased by peace of the great burthen of 
taxes, above all other considerations, made the people eager to have a peace con- 
cluded." Cunningham, op. cit., II, p. 340. 

3 Carte MSS., CCXXXI, 46*; Wentworth Papers, p. 98; Marlb. MSS., p. 43. 
It was at this time that the duchess was bespattered by the foul attacks of Mrs. 
Manley in the New Atalantis. 

* Coxe Papers, XLIV, pp. 2, 44; Locke, op. at., p. 164. 
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With the duchess in disgrace and the duke busily engaged in 
Flanders, 1 Harley and the queen planned another move against 
the ministry. This time they struck at the same time against 
the Marlboroughs and the junto, aiming at no less a person 
than Sunderland, secretary of state and a Whig leader. The 
intriguers had selected the vulnerable point, for Sunderland 
was at once the pet aversion of the queen, the favorite of the 
duchess, and the most discordant member of the junto. His 
republican principles alone would have made him anathema to 
Anne, and he was forced into the ministry only on the condi- 
tion that he would resign if he failed to please her. 3 After his 
appointment, by his personal discourtesies, his conduct in the 
Scottish elections, his helping to force Somers into the cabinet, 
and his suggesting that she should be asked to dismiss Mrs. 
Masham, he had aroused her deadly hatred. 3 In his plans 
Harley was aided by Shrewsbury, who from the moment of his 
appointment insisted that he desired to live well with the 
Whigs, but whispered that Sunderland was so unpopular with 
Anne that he must be dismissed before harmony could exist at 
court. 

As a consequence of all these things, a few days after Lady 
Marlborough's stormy interview, Sunderland was dismissed de- 
spite the strong remonstrances of Marlborough, Godolphin and 
Somers. 4 The ministry could not have been surprised, as the 
event had been expected for weeks. 5 Yet the Whigs had done 
little save to plan a general meeting at the Duke of Devon- 
shire's. Before even this could take place Sunderland was 
out. Anne's letter to Godolphin shows her political skill. She 

1 By a subterfuge Harley had contrived to get Marlborough out of England before 
the trial began. Coxe, Mar/6., Ill, p. 22. 

2 Marlb. MSS., p. 42; Salomon, op. cit., p. 12. 

3 Mar and Kcllie MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 445; Burnet, op. cit., V, 
p. 382; VI, p. 9. Sunderland's unpopularity in the country at large had been 
measurably increased by his having to use the soldiery to quell the Sacheverell riots. 

4 Godolphin Papers, Add. MSS., 28041, f. 23; Dartmouth MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Com. Rept.), p. 295. Sunderland indignantly refused a pension of .£3,000 a year. 

Wentworth Papers, p. 118. 

5 Bath MSS., Ill, p. 437; Coxe Papers, XXXII, pp. 59, 96; Ball, op. Hi., I, p. 
208. 
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insisted that she was not breaking faith with the ministry in 
dismissing Sunderland, who had proved disobedient, and ap- 
pealed to the innate loyalty of Godolphin and Marlborough. 1 
By this time, Harley's position was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Compton, Lord Dartmouth, 
Rochester and William Bromley, as well as Somerset and New- 
castle. 2 Halifax, as usual, was wavering in his allegiance to 
the junto, and Wharton was more interested in increasing his 
income as lord lieutenant of Ireland than in forwarding Whig 
schemes. 3 Indeed, the disgrace of Sunderland is at once an 
evidence of the weakness of the Marlboroughs and Godolphin, 
and of the supineness of the junto. 

The Whig leaders should have emphatically resented his dis- 
missal. They might have been expected to resign in a body. 
Such, indeed, was Walpole's wish, as he had perceived that the 
essence of Harley's schemes lay in dividing the ministry. When 
the leaders met at Devonshire's, however, they proved as faint- 
hearted as Godolphin had always been, and they signed a letter 
begging Marlborough to remain at the head of the army.* 
Without the knowledge of the junto, the duke had attempted 
in vain to win over Shrewsbury, hoping to prevent his son-in- 
law's removal, and Shrewsbury tried with some degree of suc- 
cess to soothe his feelings after Sunderland was forced out. 5 
The Whigs soon became more active, as they sought the aid of 
the London bankers and foreign diplomats in protesting against 
Sunderland's dismissal, and in preventing further ministerial 
changes. 

1 Anne insisted that Marlborough was too reasonable " to suffer a thing of this 
kind to do so much prejudice to himself and the whole world, by taking it to heart, 
and surely no one knows better than the duke and myself the repeated provocations 
I have received from Lord Sunderland." Coxe, Marlb., Ill, p. 83. 

3 Carte MSS., CXXV, pp. 99-100; I. S. Leadam, Political History of England 
(1702-60), p. 160; Coxe, Memoirs of Robert Walpole, II. p. 24. 

' Portl. MSS., II, p. 210; Coxe Papers, XXXIII, p. 78. 

4 Ralph, Attempts to Rescue, pp. 438-40; Coxe Papers, XXXII, p. 89; Wm. 
Cobbett, Parliamentary History, VI, p. 905 (cited below as Py. Hist.). "The 
junto has seen their very best friend in danger, without so much as attempting a 
rescue, and I have taken the liberty of telling them so, and they do not so much as 
attempt to give reasons to the contrary." Coxe, Marlb., Ill, p. 86. 

5 Priv. Cor., II, p. 440; Dartmouth MSS., p. 296. 
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This appeal to the financial interests is most significant, show- 
ing the relation of the wealthy men of the city to the Whigs, 
and the power of the commercial classes in politics. One of 
the first results of Sunderland's removal was a decline in the 
price of the stocks of the Bank and the East India Company, 
which threw the city into a ferment. 1 Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
governor of the Bank, at once urged Devonshire and New- 
castle, the latter probably the wealthiest noble in England, to 
go to the queen and say that Sunderland's dismissal would 
mean the " ruin of credit, and of the Bank, and with it of the 
nation "." The feeble, but still wealthy, Duke of Leeds (Danby) 
waited on Anne to protest against this move. 3 The day after 
the secretary of state left office, a deputation from the Bank, 
introduced by Newcastle, waited upon Anne, and showed her 
the fatal effect which ministerial changes at that time would 
probably have upon peace negotiations and public credit. She 
assured the delegation, as she had previously assured Somers, 
" that she had no thoughts of making any other removal ".♦ 
At this Heathcote " was so transported with joy that he cry'd 
aloud in the queen's presence, God be thanked ". 5 

Although Anne was sufficiently alarmed to promise the 
moneyed interests that no further changes were then contem- 
plated, it was evident to a few Whigs that her assurances should 
not be taken too literally, as she deeply resented their attack 
on the credit of the nation. Taking their cue from this, the 
Tories inveighed incessantly against the presumption of the 

1 Annals, IX, p. 231; Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 33273, f. 33; The Observator, 
IX, p. 46; Whig Examiner, I, p, 17; An Account of the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, (1742), p. 259 (cited below as Conduct). One writer said that 
stocks fell 7 per cent, and the value of Bank stock declined £3,000,000. Add. 
MSS., 33273, f. 42. All these writers seem to exaggerate, as quotations dropped 
less than 3 per cent, and soon recovered. India stock varied little. J. E. T. 
Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices, VII, pt. ii, pp. 711, 804. 

3 Portl. MSS., IV, p. 545. 

s Godolphin- Osborne Papers, Add. MSS., 28041, f. 24. 

4 Luttrell, op. cit., VI, p. 594. Anne's reply was less definite. See Coxe, Marlb , 
III, p. 98; Lord, op. cit., p. 109. 

5 Wentworth Papers, p. 120; Townshend MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 
67. See also James Macpherson, Original Papers, II, p. 157. 
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commercial classes that had dared protest against the mon- 
arch's dismissing an arrogant, if not insolent, servant. This 
gave Harley an opportunity to insinuate to Anne through the 
ubiquitous Mrs. Masham that she was a tool in the hands of the 
Whigs, 1 an argument which met with much favor and was im- 
measurably strengthened by the next move of the disgruntled 
ministers. 

The junto now sought the aid of foreign diplomats. At their 
suggestion, the representatives of Holland and the Empire, 
alarmed at Sunderland's dismissal, called upon Anne, and ex- 
plained the dangerous effect upon peace negotiations of making 
any change in her ministers. 3 The queen reassured them as 
she had the deputation from the Bank ; Boyle, who succeeded 
Sunderland, was instructed to send the Dutch assurances that 
England would carry on the war vigorously, and Shrewsbury 
wrote in the same vein to the Imperial ambassador. 3 Never- 
theless, foreigners withdrew their stocks from England on a 
well-grounded report " that not only the lord treasurer would 
be. removed, but even the parliament dissolved", 4 and the Em- 
peror in a letter to Marlborough deprecated the removal of 
Sunderland, and enclosed a letter for the queen. 5 

Harley represented such incidents as a " bold intruding into 
the queen's councils". 6 Anne's pride was deeply offended. 
She steadily refused to change her decision as to Sunderland, 
and Harley gloried in the evident signs of ministerial chaos, 
when the junto abandoned Sunderland to his fate. Godolphin 
was entirely exposed to Anne's wrath because of his stern oppo- 
sition to the appointment of Shrewsbury and the dismissal of 
Sunderland. From that time the demoralized ministry had to 
fear three things : further disaffection among the Whigs (junto), 

1 Swift, Change of the Queen's last Ministry; Lockhart Papers , I, p. 309. 

2 Macpberson, op. cit., II, p. 157; Egerton Papers (Br. Mus.), 894, t. 69; T. 
Somerville, Reign of Queen Anne, p. 41s. 

3 Egerton Papers, 891, f. 54; [Green], op. cit., p. 186; S. P. Dom., Anne (XIII, 
p. 113), contains a similar letter to the English representatives at Berlin. 
1 Annals, IX, p. 231, App. v, 52. 

6 Coxe, Marlb., Ill, p. 100; Coxe Papers, XXXIII, p. 75. 
6 Burnet, op. cit., VI, p. 9; Annals, IX, App. vii. 
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the resignation or removal of Godolphin, and a dissolution. 
These changes or any one of them would mean a practical end 
of Whig control, a fall of credit, a probable halt in peace 
negotiations, and a let-up in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. The fall of Sunderland was a clear test of Anne's power, 
Harley's tact and the influence of the new triumvirate of Har- 
ley, Shrewsbury, and Newcastle. 1 In another sense this episode 
reveals the interest and importance of the commercial men and 
foreign diplomats in English politics. 

On the part of the queen it required courage to change her 
ministers at a critical stage in the general European war as well 
as in the peace negotiations. It was rash to think of holding 
an election while the peace parleys were being carried on. 
Anne, however, was determined to break up the junto, destroy 
government by party and overthrow the towering ascendancy 
of the Marlboroughs, and once more become mistress in her 
own house, as the Whigs had always appeared to her as re- 
publicans in disguise, who aimed at her prerogative and the 
prestige of the Church. 2 In the meantime, much had to be 
done by Harley to repair England's rapidly sinking credit, to 
reassure her allies, to create further divisions among the Whigs, 
and to force out Godolphin. 

The first demanded instant action, as the moneyed men and 
the allies were distinctly worried. The influence of Newcastle, 
Somerset and Shrewsbury 3 must have done much to allay a 
panic, while the insistence of the Whigs that Godolphin and 
Marlborough should retain their posts did even more to quiet 
the city. Nevertheless, Harley was hard put to it to prevent 
foreign diplomats and both foreign and domestic traders from 
being fearful of further changes. The irrepressible duchess 

1 Somerset might be added to the group, although his power is questionable and 
his attitude varied during the first half of the year. Locke, op. cil., p. 163. 

' Priv. Cor., II, pp. 15-16; Morley, Walpole, p. 26; Conduct,-^. 133. Anne, 
however, did not wish the Tories to triumph either, and in this she agreed with 
Harley. She desired to treat both parties alike. Faults on Both Sides ( 1710) , pp , 
37, 43. Cf. Most Faults on One Side, pp. 17-19. 

3 The interest of these great nobles in finance suggests to us that the leading peers 
might have invested heavily in commercial ventures and government securities. 
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saw to it that Anne was promptly informed. " I have lately 
heard from all the considerable men of the city [that if Godol- 
phin should be removed] they would not lend a farthing of 
their money, that all their stocks would fall to nothing, and 
that if there were any money to be had, nobody could be found 
that would remit it, so that our army must starve ".* 

To neutralize such influences, Harley was aided by Halifax 
and others, who sought to prevent the collapse of credit. Even 
Godolphin and some other influential ministers sought to do 
the same thing by giving additional assurances from the queen 
to foreign representatives that no more alterations were con- 
templated. 2 In spite of all their efforts, credit continued to 
fall. 3 As a consequence, Harley decided that he must gain a 
few more wavering Whigs before he could bring about further 
cabinet changes. Somerset was now particularly active in as- 
sisting Harley, whom he was meeting in secret with the queen, 
Shrewsbury and Dartmouth. 4 Harley now sought more definite 
support from Somers, Halifax, Cowper and Wharton. Somers 
was at least partially won over by Anne, who played upon his 
vanity by suggesting that he might become the head of the 
ministry ; * Cowper stood firm, Halifax hesitated and at last 
declined, but Wharton probably got in touch with Mrs. 
Masham. 6 Nottingham, to Harley's surprise, refused to join 
with him.' In general, the intriguer was unsuccessful except 
in increasing Godolphin's uneasiness. 

1 Priv. Cor.., I, p. 344. 

2 Annals, IX, pp. 47-50, App. viii, 86; Coxe Papers, XXXII, pp. 181-185; 
Portl.MSS., II, pp. 211, 216. At the same time the Tories were trying to persuade 
Anne that the activity of foreign ministers was designed only to scare her. Ibid., 
p. 185. 

3 Seafield MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 209; Rogers, op. cit., VII, pt. ii, 
pp. 711, 804; Luttrell, cp. cit., VI, p. 617; Portl. MSS., IV, p. 560; V, p. 650; 
Annals, IX, p. 50. 

4 Portl. MSS., IV, pp. 540-57, passim; Dartmouth MSS., p. 295. 

s Portl. MSS., II, p. 213; Montagu, Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne> 
II, p. 376; Ed. Rev., CXVIII, p. 415. 

6 P. Stanhope (Lord Mahon), History of England (lyoi-iy 13) p. 439. Somere 
and Devonshire apparently followed Cowper's lead. 

' J. Oldmixon, History of England, III, p. 450. Some of the Whigs felt fairly 
secure for several weeks after Sunderland's fall. Portl. MSS., IV, p. 548. 
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Nor should one be surprised at the disquietude of the lord 
treasurer. His position was far from strong, for being neither 
a Whig nor a Tory, it had been his purpose throughout the 
reign to stand above and between parties. The present minis- 
try was entirely Whig, and its members were badly at odds 
with one another and Godolphin. The queen was also hostile 
to her first minister, whose constitutional timidity placed him 
at the mercy of all his enemies. 1 It should not excite wonder 
then if Harley, once the moneyed element was quieted, would 
endeavor to force Godolphin out. Many politicians expected 
it. Shrewsbury invited Sir Thomas Hanmer to accept a place 
on the treasury board, 2 and his refusal probably delayed the 
execution of the plans of Harley, who was finding it difficult to 
gain Anne's consent to this alteration. Godolphin grew 
" sourer and ruder to her every day ", and eventually brought 
about not only his own dismissal, but his humiliation as well, 
for Anne sent an ordinary messenger to demand his staff. 3 His 
anger got the better of him, both when he broke his staff into 
pieces, and when he wrote to the queen. 4 The treasury was 
put in commission, and Harley became a member of the board 
and chancellor of the exchequer. 

The results were at once visible. Having felt certain Anne 
could not carry on the war without Godolphin's financial skill, 
the Whigs were now panic-stricken. They huddled supinely 
together, however, and agreed that since Harley could not sup- 
port the credit for carrying on the war, and would plunge the 
queen into great difficulties, they would stand aloof until she 
was compelled once more to call on them. 5 The Whigs were 
right in assuming that stocks would fall, as next day Bank stock 

1 Wentworth Papers, p. 72; Rapin, Whigs and Tories, p. 41. 

2 Sir Henry E. Bunbury, Hanmer, p. 127; Bath MSS., I, p. 198; Macpherson, 
op. cit., II, p. 144. 

3 Swift, Changes of the Queen's last Ministry; Ball, op. cit., I, pp. 193-4, 208; 
Burnet, op. cit., VI, p. 11; Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 33273, f. 66. "The many 
unkind returns I have received," said the queen, " and especially what you said to 
me personally before the lords, make it impossible for me to continue you any longer 
in my service." Stanhope, Queen Anne, p. 438. See also Marlb. MSS., p. 43. 

1 Godolphin Papers, Add. MSS., 28055, *• 43 2 ! Ball, op. cit., I, p. 194. 
5 Life of Calamy, II, p. 230; Other Side of the Question, p. 446. 
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fell five points, making a total decline of nearly twenty per cent 
since March i. East India securities were similarly affected 
and the worst was anticipated. 1 The shock to credit was so 
great that Harley was compelled to take precautions to avert a 
financial crisis. The cabinet council met next day, and the 
treasury board assured the Bank directors that they would 
faithfully carry out Godolphin's promises. Both Harley and 
Newcastle labored with the moneyed men of London with con- 
siderable success. 2 Foreign diplomats were still alarmed over 
finance and the continuation of the war ,3 and some representa- 
tions to this effect were made to the queen without avail. 
Meanwhile, Marlborough's command was in danger, and there 
were rumors that the Elector of Hanover would be his suc- 
cessor, a report which greatly disturbed the allies/ 

Despite the danger, Harley and the queen had dared to dis- 
miss the great minister, who as a friend of Anne and the Marl- 
boroughs successfully financed the war. Moreover, the queen 
persistently refused to reconsider her decision and the rout of 
the Whigs appeared complete, although eventually they were 
brought more closely together. The great war ministry was 
now broken up. Its dissolution had a baneful effect on the war 
by repressing the energy of Marlborough and the allies ; and, 
by encouraging the French, it retarded the conclusion of peace. 5 
Constitutionally, it marks the last serious attempt, until 191 5, to 

•Rogers, op. eit., VII, pt. ii, pp. 711, 804; Coxt Papers, XXXII, p. 200; A 
Letter from Monsieur Pett\ecu\m to Monsieur B\u\ys; Seafield MSS., p. 209; An 
Impartial View of State Affairs, p. 25 1. A contemporary claimed that both East 
India and Bank stock fell 15 per cent. Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 33273, f. 65. 
Foreigners began to withdraw their funds from England. Faults on Both Sides, pp. 
37-39- 

tPortl. MSS., II, pp. 213-216; IV, pp. 559, 594; Luttrell, op. eit., VI, p. 617. 
See also Wentworth Papers, p. 151; Paul Chamber len, Impartial History of the 
Reign of Queen Anne U73 s )> P- 353- 

3 Egerton Papers, 894, f. 100; G. Parke, Correspondence of Bolingiroie, I, p. 5; 
Bath MSS., Ill, p. 349J Porll.MSS., IV, p. 617. 

4 Ball, op. eit., I, p. 187; Coxt Papers, XXXIII, p. 40; Hanover Papers, Stowe 
MSS., 223, f. 349; cf. Priv. Cor., I, p. 364. 

5 Coxe, III, p. 35. It is already evident that Stanhope (Queen Anne, p. 439) 
errs in saying that the fall of Godolphin marks the beginning of the Tory move to- 
ward supremacy. 
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govern England by means of a bipartisan or composite ministry. 
Anne, moreover, felt that she was now queen indeed. 

The total overthrow of the Whigs could not be assured with- 
out further changes and an election. Many of the Whigs be- 
lieved there would be no more alterations, and doubted 
whether Harley would risk a dissolution. As a result, the most 
pressing question among the Whigs for weeks after the lord 
treasurer's fall was the probability of an election. As usual 
Harley was most secretive, and the nine separate prorogations 
during the summer completed their mystification. 1 Further- 
more, the longer a dissolution was delayed, the more time 
would be left for Harley to sow dissension among the Whigs. 

The divisions in the ministry were visible to all. Before his 
disgrace, Godolphin had been alternately flattered and alarmed 
by the queen ; Marlborough's suspicions, soothed by the shrewd 
tactics of Shrewsbury and the friendliness of the queen; 
Somers, beguiled with the hope that he might succeed Godol- 
phin ; Somerset's enthusiastic support, gained by the expedient 
of making him believe himself the power behind the throne. 
Orford remained quiescent, having been promised the Garter; 
Wharton, flattered by representations from Anne, thought for 
a time that he might retain his office in Ireland ;' Newcastle, a 
friend of both Harley and St. John, expected to retain the seals ; 
Halifax openly declared his disaffection by accepting the office 
of joint-plenipotentiary at the Hague without consulting Godol- 
phin. As a result, long after Godolphin's fall, the Whigs had 
no concerted plan of action, and continued to hope that credit 
would sink and peace negotiations languish. 

Although some of the Whigs and Tories insisted that a dis- 
solution would follow Sacheverell's trial, the feeling disappeared 
in the face of Anne's statement that she harbored no such 
thoughts Nevertheless, men such as Marlborough, James 
Craggs, and Hanmer felt that a dissolution was the only natural 

1 House of Lords Journal, XIX, p. 143 et sea. 

2 Coxe Papers, XLII, p. 86; The Examiner, no. I. 

3 GranardMSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 246; Egerlon Papers, 894, f. 54. 
See also Impartial View of State Affairs, p. 230. 
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termination of their difficulties, 1 but none of them was certain 
of his suspicions, even after Sunderland's fall. It was not 
until weeks afterward that the rumors of a dissolution became 
persistent and even then men as well informed as Somers, 
Ormond and Weymouth were uncertain. Such extreme se- 
crecy was the key to Harley's success, for as long as the 
moneyed men and foreign diplomats were in doubt about a dis- 
solution, he found it easier to sustain credit, while he secured 
the aid of Newcastle, who labored against an election, which 
would cripple finance. 2 As a result, a dissolution seemed in 
doubt until Godolphin was dropped. From that time forward, 
however, the only question was the date of the impending dis- 
solution, and on that vital point Harley kept his opponents 
guessing for weeks. 3 

The moment that a dissolution became imminent, three 
matters engrossed public attention. First, came the protests of 
the financial interests and the Dutch against an appeal to the 
country,* protests which had no effect beyond giving Harley 
another argument in favor of an election. Secondly, the cour- 
tiers speculated upon additional changes in the ministry. 
Lastly came the preparation of both Whigs and Tories for the 
election. 

The question of probable alterations soon engrossed the 
major share of the attention of the Whigs, as Harley intended 
that it should. The Highfliers were already rejoicing because 

1 Bath MSS., Ill, p. 347; Priv. Cor., I, pp. 324, 356. 

''Add. MSS. (Br. Mus), 4223, f. 215; Townshend MSS., p. 67; Godolphin 
Papers, Add. MSS., 28052, f. 144; Port/. MSS., II, p. 211; Burnet, op. cit., V, 
p. 44.2; Kenyon MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. Rept.), p. 444; Bunbury, op. cit., p. 124. 
It seemed to Peter Wentworth, a fortnight before Godolphin retired, that the warring 
factions would settle their difficulties without an election. Wentworth Papers, p. 
122. Stocks had already fallen off one-sixth and the Whigs wished to force them 
lower. The Observator, IX, p. 53; Port/. MSS.,V,p. 651. Holland was worried, 
as well as the Elector of Hanover. Ibid., II, p. 212; IV, p. 580. The Dutch were 
particularly fearful of the results of an election. Egerton Papers, 894, f. 71. See 
also Priv. Cor., II, p. 445; Port/. MSS., IV, p. 551; VII, pp. 3, 5. 

s Coxe Papers, XXXIII, pp. 58, 62. See also Round MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. 
Rept.), p. 352. 

* The Examiner, no. 13; Parke, op. cit., I, p. 9. See also Port/. MSS., II, p. 
217. 
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of Anne's overthrow of the " oligarchy " or " little cabal ", 
which they thought had ruled her for years. 1 The queen, on 
her part, seemed desirous of ridding herself of all the Whig 
ministers distasteful to her, particularly Devonshire and Argyle. 
Despite the efforts of his friends, the former was dismissed. 2 
Anne, indeed, wished to go farther in changing the ministry 
than Harley, who probably feared a thorough-going Tory cab- 
inet more than he did the junto.' Moreover, he was doubtful 
of his own strength, and fearful of a total collapse of credit and 
an impasse in foreign affairs. His policy, therefore, was to con- 
tinue his proselyting among the wavering Whig leaders, and 
with their aid bolster up the administration and finance. 

To his large group of loyal followers Harley still hoped to 
add the more enthusiastic support of Halifax, Dartmouth, 4 
Somers, Cowper, and Newcastle. The first continued coy but 
approachable ; Somers was still dazzled by Anne's favor ; New- 
castle was ever friendly s with Harley and exceedingly anxious 
to preserve credit. Cowper and Walpole stood almost alone as 
unwilling to intrigue with Harley, even when Anne seemed 
anxious to secure their support in the new ministry. 6 

In the meantime Harley was finding it very difficult, even 
with Anne's support, to finance the war, for his party was 
scarcely organized and Tory leaders such as Rochester and 
Nottingham were against him, as were the Whigs and business 

1 Macpherson, op. cil., II, p. 189. See also Defoe, Conduct of Parties, p. 24; 
Annals, IX, App. vii. 

1 Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 22216, f. 5; Swift, Journal to Stella, September 17- 
20, 1 710. Anne also objected to giving Jersey a place in the new ministry. Dart- 
mouth MSS., p. 298; Bath MSS., I, p. 199; Marlb. MSS., p. 38. 

'Ball, op. cit., I, p. 207; A Supplement to Faults on Both Sides, pp. 7-12, 52. 
See also Cunningham, op. cit., II, p. 303; Parke, op. cit., I, pp. 20, 312. 

4 Mackintosh Papers, Add. MSS., 34515, I 139; Portl. MSS., II, p. 220; Coxe, 
Marlb., Ill, p. 132. See also Macpherson, op. cit., II, p. 531. 

5 Annals, IX, p. 243; Salomon, op. cit., p. 20; Portl. MSS., II, pp. 213-221, 
passim; IV, pp. 560, 573-5. Cf. ib., IV, pp. 570-572. 

*Cowper, Diary, September 18, 1710; Coxe Papers, XXXIII, p. 92; A. C. 
Ewald, Life of Robert Walpole, p. 49; Gibson, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, p. 89. 
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men. 1 He did gain the aid of certain eminent financiers, but 
the majority of the wealthy Whigs held aloof, hoping that he 
might be forced to give way.' At the same moment, the 
Tories were making his task more arduous, for as they grew 
bolder they sided with Anne's personal predilections and in- 
sisted upon more changes, even though these might delay or 
check peace negotiations. Somers and Halifax were less sought 
after, other Whigs were coolly treated, and even Somerset began 
to feel that his services were not properly appreciated, and 
turned again to pouting.^ The portents were clear but the 
Whigs were blind, and soon Harley felt strong enough to come 
out openly. Parliament was dissolved, September 21, and 
within a week all the important Whig ministers save Newcastle 
and Somerset 4 gave way to thorough-going Tories. 

The movement went on quietly, but it was nevertheless a rev- 
olution. Zealous Rochester succeeded the moderate Somers as 
lord president, St. John became leading secretary of state and 
Harley assumed the place of first, if not prime, minister. 9 The 
ministry changed from Whig to Tory almost in an instant ; it 
was in truth a real revolution, according to Burnet and other 
contemporaries. To alter completely a ministry in time of 
peace would have been at best a summary measure, but to do it 
in the midst of war was revolutionary, in view of the fact that 
the old ministers enjoyed the complete confidence of English 
financiers and the allies, and had four glorious victories to their 
credit. Indeed, it was worse than revolutionary, it was hazard- 
ous, but the Tory zealots forced Harley to run the risk. Thus 
ended one of the most brilliant and successful ministries that 

'M MSS., II, pp. 210, 219; IV, p. 617; Wentworth Papers, p. 151; Politi- 
cal State, I, p. 11; Grey, Debates, IV, p. 169; Journal to Stella, October 28, 1 710. 
See also Portl. MSS., IV, p. 560; Examiner, nos. 2 and 24; Medley, no. 13; 
Priv. Cor., I, pp. 398, 408; Parke, op. cit., I, p. 20. 

2 LutlreIl, op. cit., VI, p. 622; Annals, IX, p. 248; Portl. MSS., II, p. 219; 
Examiner, no. 24; Priv. Cor., I, p. 396; Chamberlen, op. cit., p. 353. 

3 Coxe Papers, XXXIII, p. 91; Wentworth Papers, pp. 143-5; Ba "> "A <*'•• h 
p. 207. 

*Cowper's Diary, p. 50; Annals, IX, p. 243; Priv. Cor., I, p. 342. 

i Add. MSS. (Br. Mus.), 15946, f. 6; Add. MSS., 22217, 0. 5-10; Hearne, op. 
cit., Ill, p. 52; Marchmont Papers, III, p. 378. 
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ever graced any reign, but the permanency of the new one 
rested entirely with the elections. The returns were even more 
favorable to the Tories than Harley desired. 

Rarely has the Opposition been able to bring about a disso- 
lution in the midst of a successful war, since public opinion is 
usually averse to changing the leaders of triumphant battalions. 
That the Tories could accomplish this feat was due largely to 
the political acumen of Harley and the influence of the queen. 
No test vote was taken, nor did the ministry find itself outvoted 
in the lower house. Their power, rather, was undermined 
gradually by Anne's growing unfriendliness, as the cabinet had 
not yet developed sufficiently to outweigh the wishes of a sov- 
ereign, supported by a discontented minority which was gradu- 
ally being organized into a real political party. 

The Tories were strongly intrenched in power for the 
moment, even if their strength steadily declined and their 
popularity gradually lessened after the completion of the treaty 
of Utrecht. The new ministry was clearly a partisan one, and 
so remained until the coup d'Uat at the death of Anne. This 
was the only period of complete Tory supremacy from the 
Revolution until Lord North presided over the destinies of the 
kingdom. It was not only a Tory victory but a triumph for 
the Church as well, as is best shown by the enactment of a law 
for building fifty new churches in London, the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill and the Schism Act, which mark the zenith of the 
political power of the Anglican Church. It was also a victory 
for the landed gentry, who craved peace and relief from the 
heavy land tax imposed by the war, and who soon secured both 
by large concessions to France. The masses were also satisfied 
with peace and freedom from press-gangs. The Jacobites, 
alone of the group supporting Harley, were disappointed at the 
failure of the new ministry to make any serious effort to change 
the succession. 

The ministerial revolution of 17 10, confirmed by the election 
of the same year, was remarkable alike for its suddenness and 
completeness, and was due to political, religious and economic 
forces. Of the many political forces which produced this rev- 
olution, the unpreparedness of the Whigs, the unpopularity of 
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the Marlboroughs, the friction over the union, and above all the 
political acumen of Harley, aided by an unprecedented use of 
the press in the form of periodicals and thought-provoking pam- 
phlets, stand forth as the most conspicuous. The religious ele- 
ments were also very prominent in the heats of the Sacheverell 
trial, and the spirited electoral campaigning of the lower clergy, 
who feared for the future of the Church under the Whigs on 
account of the suspension of Convocation, the failure of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, the naturalization of foreigners of 
Low Church persuasion, and the impeachment of Sacheverell. 
Of the economic and social factors, the weight of taxation, 
especially on land, the hostility of the moneyed interests to the 
landed gentry, and the wide-spread suffering of the masses are 
the most significant. All these things are more or less funda- 
mental, but the opportunity came as a consequence of the 
queen's desire to rid herself, at all costs, of a group of dictato- 
rial ministers personally distasteful to her. This and this alone 
gave Harley his opportunity to form a ministry, whose four years 
of office may be regarded as a prelude to the half-century of 
Whig ascendancy under Walpole, Newcastle and the elder Pitt. 
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